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CHAPTER I. 
A STARTLING MURDER MYSTERY. 
The night watchman of Cyante, California, had often 


congratulated himself upon the fact that his lines had. 


been cast in pleasant places. 
He was employed by the trustees of the beautiful 
mountain town to patrol the one long street at night and 


protect the lives and property of the residents while those | 


residents slept. 


For one year had he held the position, drawing a neat 


sum monthly as salary, without making a single arrest or 
meeting with any adventure worth recording. 

But on a certain night i in March, 1892, when the moon) 
was under a cloud, the peaceful tenor of his way was. 
rudély disturbed. 

While standing on the bridge spanning the creek which 
flowed through the town a woman’s shriek fell upon his 
ears and quickened his pulses. 

The shriek was charged with mortal terror. 

It proceeded from one of the windows of a neat cottage 
which stood upon the terrace of a hill that sloped gently 
to the water. 

When the shriek was uttered the night watchman 
quickly turned toward the house, which was brilliantly 
lighted up. 

At the second story window he saw a sight which almost 
froze the blood in his veins. 


In the full light of the chandelier the form of a richly 


dressed and beautiful woman was discerned. 


She was struggling in the arms of a man of smooth face | 


and powerful frame, whom the night watchman had never | 
seen before. 
Suddenly, and while the spectator’s eyes were riveted 


upon the scene, the man withdrew ‘one arm from about. 


the woman’s waist, there was the flash of a knife, and the 
blade was buried deep in her breast. 


One muffled scream, and her lips never again opened ins 


life. 

The next instant, before the watchman could move a 
step, the murderer raised the body of his victim as if it 
were a bundle of feathers, and threw it out of the window. 

Two minutes later the watchman, panting and breath- 


less, and with drawn revolver, stood at the front door of | 


the cottage. 


The lights were still burning, and the rays of a large 
stand lamp in the living-room streamed out upon the) 
lawng lit up the face of the dead woman, and emphasized | 


the ghastliness of the spectacle. 
The night watchman did not trouble himself to knock. 


He boldly entered the house, and with but one glance. 
into the living-room—which was unoceupied—mounted | 


the stairs to the second story. 

The cottage was built after the Eastlake style. 

There were three rooms upon the lower floor and two 
above. 


“The latter were sleeping apartments. é 


Not without trepidation did Cyante’s peace guardian 
enter the room where the terrible tragedy had takén place. 

It was tenantless. 

Then he looked under the bed and explored the clothes 
closet, without result. 

“He must be in the other room,” was his thought. 

Across the corridor he went, with beating heart, and 
tremblingly opened the door. 

The lamps were lighted in this apartment as well as the 
other. 

But no one was there, and there were no indications, as 
far as the watchman could Getermine, that it had been oc- 
'cupied that evening, and he soon found that neither of the 
three rooms on the first floor held a human being. 

At the time the murder had been committed the man 
‘and the woman had been the sole inmates of the cottage. 
| The murderer was a stranger to Cyante. 

The murdered woman had rented the cottage a short 
‘time before, and had lived there with her only child, a 
| daughter of seventeen. 

Where was the daughter? 

And why was the house lighted up in every part at 
“nearly midnight, when the rule of the Widow Halsee had 
been to put out the lights and retire with her daughter at 
nine o’clock precisely every evening? 


| The night watehman had noticed this trait of regularity 
| 


| possession, some three months before. 

And he had noted another fact. 

The widow, who was a beautiful woman, and not more 
than thirty-five, never received any visitors. 

The butcher, the baker, and the grocer made their peri- 
‘odical calls, but the neighbors had never crossed her 
threshold since she had omitted to return their first call. 

Neither had any persons from the outside—strangers to 
Cyante—put foot within the house—as far as the knowl- 
‘edge of the townspeople went, and the night watchman 
was one of the most intelligent and observing among 
‘'them—until this fatal evening. 

The watchman was confronted by two mysteries. 

There was the mystery of the murder, and there was the 
| mystery of the daughter’s disappearance. 

| Millie was the daughter’s name, and early in the evening 
the watchman, Si Jamison by name, had passed her on the 
bridge, and had seen her take the footpath which led up 
‘the hill to the cottage. 

She had greeted him pleasantly, her brow was un- 
‘clouded, and in her-hands she bore a late number of one 
of the popular fashion monthlies. 

With a shake of his head and a troubled expression of 

‘countenance, honest Si Jamison went up the stairs again, 
‘this time to hunt for clews. 
In the room where the terrible crime had been committed 
‘there was an overturned chair, but nothing more which 
showed to his untrained eye that anything owt of the 
ordinary had happened. 

Finding nothing up stairs that could account for the - 
murderer’s presence in the house, or for the absence of 
| Millie Halsee, he gave his attention to an investigation of 


the lower rooms. 
In the kitchen, through the outer door of which the 
| murderer had escaped, the range was found to have a fire 
/in it. 

The oven door was partly open, and the smell of some- 
thing appetizing induced the watchman to investigate — 
further. 


‘in the occupants of the cottage ever since they had taken — 
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A platter with a roast chicken upon it, and smaller. 


dishes containing potatoes, etc., rewarded his search. 
“Put in to keep hot for some one who was expected to 

come in late,” mused Jamison. : 
After finishing his investigations in the house, the watch- 


man went out of doors, and stood for some moments look- |. 


ing into the bloody and distorted face of the murdered 
woman. 

“This affair is too deep for me, IT reckon,” he said to 
himself, as he moved away. 


smooth-faced party with the strength of a slugger, who 


did the killing to-night, and what did he come to the cot- | 


tage for?” 


Not long after the watchman aera the murder to the] 


marshal at the little jail. 

He found his superior in his little cubby hole of an office 
in @arnest conversation with a middle-aged man, of keen 
eyes and alert manner, who was at once introduced as 
Col. Finnerty, of the United States Secret Service, Treas- 
ury Department. 

To Marshal Tallant and Col. Finnerty the night watch- 
man told his tragic story. 

“By George !” was the colonel’s only comment. 

Then he stroked his brown beard reflectively. 

“The girl must be searched for at once,” said the mar- 
shal. “If she is alive we want to know it, for her evi- 
dence may put us on the track of the murderer.” 

The colonel nodded. 

“The town is not so large, Jamison,” resumed the mar- 
shal, “but what we can have every householder routed up 
within an hour.” 

“That’s so.” 

“Then go across the bridge and take the houses on that 
side; I will attend to the rest.” 

“Now, colonel,” when Jamison had departeds: “vou will 
have to excuse me for an hour or so. The night police 
force of Cyante consists of one man. He has just de- 
parted, and therefore the investigation of the houses on 
this side of the bridge for information regarding the 
whereabouts of the absent girl must be undertaken by 
your humble servant.” 

“Go ahead. Ill wait for you.” 

“Tf you get tired of waiting there’s your hotel hes the 
way, and I can see you again early in the morning.” 

“You'll see me again to-night.” 

“Nothing would suit me better, for I shall want to talk 
this matter over with you, colonel. It’s no ordinary mur- 
der, I am satisfied of that.” 

“So am I, and for that reason I want to make a sugges- 
tion.” 

“Make it, for I know I shall be delighted to carry it 
out.” 

“My suggestion is that you send for Nick Carter.” 

The marshal’s face beamed with joy. 

“Tf he will only come,” he exclaimed, eagerly. 

“He will-come if I give the word. 

“He is at the Almaden mines, not many miles from here, 
now, as you know, on a sight-seeing tour with Pat Crow- 
ley, San Francisco’s mesh and popular chief of police.” 

“Send for him at once.’ 

“We'll have to, wait till morning, I am afraid.” 

“No, no,” replied the marshal, “for there’s telephonic 
communication between Cyante and Almaden, and as the 


“What's wanted to get at’ 
the bottom o’ things is a detective from the bay, unless. 
Miss Millie turns up in the morning with the information | 
I’m dying to know at this moment, and that is who is the | 


mines are working night and day we’re sure to get ar: 
answer immediately. There’s the telephone in the corner. 
You tackle it while I’m off on my hunt for the girl.” 

Marshal Tallant hurried away, leaving the noted United 
States detective alone in the little office. 

“T wish I had the time at my disposal,” he muttered,. 
“for I would like to go into this affair myself. There is. 
an element of mystery in it that suits me. 

“ However, Nick will do better work than I could ever 
hope to do. He is the bravest and the cutest detective on. 
the American continent, and the money he has saved to- 
the United States Treasury will reach up into the mil- 
lions.” 

Col. Finnerty had no difficulty in calling up Almaden. 
on the telephone. 

As luck would have it, Nick Carter was in the office of 
the superintendent when the telephone rang. 

Chief Crowley was not with him, having been called to: 
San Francisco by telegram several hours before. 

It was a little before two o’clock in the morning when: 
'the door of Marshal Tallant’s office in Cyante opened and 
the great New York detective stepped in and greeted Col. 
Finnerty and Mr. Tallant with a smile. 

There was no sleep for any one of the trio that night. 


CHAPTER. II. 
HUNTING FOR THE TRUTH. 

Nick Carter’s presence in California at this time was: 
due to a professional engagement with the government. 

The most dangerous counterfeiter of gold pieces, fives, 
tens, and twenties, had been operating for over a year and 
with perfect impunity as far as the chances of detection 
were concerned. 

The best detectives in the secret service of the govern- 
ment had _ been put on the bold operator’s trail, but with- 
out bringing their quarry down. 

At last, upon the advice of Col. Finnerty, the head of 
the Treasury Department had sent for Nick Carter. 

The latter agreed to land the counterfeiter in jail within 
sixty days or claim no pay for his services. 
| Truth was, Nick spotted the man the moment his mode 
of operation was detailed. 

Not only that, but he knew where to lay his hand on him. 

The man was in San Francisco, and thither Nick Carter 
went, accompanied by Col. Finnerty. 

Two days after the arrival of the two detectives in the 
great metropolis of the Pacific coast, Brant Seldon, the 
counterfeiter, was behind the bolts and bars of the city 
prison, and an hour after the arrest Nick was enjoying an 
oyster supper at Swain’s with Chief Crowley and Col. Fin- 
nerty. 

The job had been finished in such guick time that Nick 
and the colonel determined to put in a week in sight-see- 
ing and enjoyment before returning with their prisoner to 
Washington. 

At Chief Crowley’s invitation they went first to the 
Geysers in Sonoma county, and afterward to the Lick 
Observatory and the new Almaden mines in Santa Clara 
county, 

The San Francisco officer would have remained with his 
guests to the end of the trip but for a telegram which de- 
manded his immediate return to the city. 

“Well,” said Nick, when he stepped into the office of 
Marshal Tallant at Cyante, “what is the row?” 

He was quickly placed in possession of the particulars 
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already known to the reader, together with the further around the lady, but his head was thrown back, as if he 
information that a search of the town had failed to reveal | wished to protect his face from his victim’s fingers.” 


any trace of the missing Millie Halsee. “Did you notice any other facial or other peculiarities 
Night watchman Jamison came in while the story was’ of the murderer?” 
being told. z : “No; the nose was so obtrusive that I could not help 
When it was finished, Nick turned to the man. taking notice of that, but I have no remembrance of any- 
“You say you found nothing in the nature of a clew| thing striking about his other features. I saw he was a 
when you searched tae house ?’ stranger, and my mind soon became wholly engrossed 
“Nothing but the warm dinner things in the oven.” with the terrible scene of which he was one of the actors.” 
Are you sure you searched everywhere? “How about his height—was he tall or short ?” 
x Yes.” ; Z “He was tall.” 
2 Meee escaped your scrutiny ? - = tall is eS 
. ew er n the lady.” 
“Had you done any detective work before ?” “Mrs. eo a - © 
“a No. ” “ Yes. ” 
“Then you are not probably aware of the importance of| “How much taller?” 
apparent trifles in an affair of this kind?” “About three inches, I should say, at a rough guess.” 
“TI don’t know what you mean.’ “And Mrs. Halsee’s height cannot be ascertained, for 
“Perhaps you can arrive at my meaning better by ac-!her body has disappeared.” 
companying me to the house, and watching my movye-| “She was the exact height of my wife.” 
ments and discoveries.” “How did you arrive at that fact, Mr. Jamison?” 
~ “You expect to make some discoveries, ue you?” ‘*By observation.” 
“Why, of course.’ “Explain, for this is a very important point.” 
There was no boastfulness in his atterance! “The other day the San Francisco mail was delayed on 
The words were spoken in the calm confidence of a mas-| account of an accident near San Jose. 
ter of his business. “When the mail finally arrived there was quite a crowd 
“Colonel.” said Nick to his friend, the United States! at the post office. 
detective, “you had best find your room, and get a few| “WeofCyante haven’t arrived at the dignity and lux- 
hours,sleep, for 1am afraid this job will occupy my time jury of private boxes yet, much less of a carrier system. 
until daylight.” “All of us make use of the general delivery window, 
“No, I am going with you. I want to study your/and in the line which had formed in front of it on this 
methods.” occasion was my wife and Mrs. Halsee.” 
“Very well, then. Lead the way, Mr. Jamison.” = Aht” 2 : 
Provided with lanterns, the little party proceeded to the| “My wife was directly in front of the woman who was 
scene of the murder. murdered a few hours ago, and as they stood in this posi- 
When they arrived in the yard a genuine surprise tion I was led to contemplate them and make comparisons 
greeted them. and observations. 
The body of the murdered woman was no longer there. “Their similarity in height and build struck me at once 
While the marshal and his assistants were engaged in/|@8 something singular, for my wife is a very thin woman 
the search for Millie Halsee the murderer had returned | @8 was Mrs. Halsee. Being of the same height, too, they 
and made off with the body of his victim. might have been twins, only my wife is a brunette, while 
Why had he done this? was the question which vexed Mrs. Halsee was a blonde.” ; : : i 
the mind of the marshal. “That wouldn’t have prevented their being twins.” 


Imperturbable Nick Carter permitted himself to be| ‘*Wouldn’t it?” 
neither vexed nor surprised while engaged in his prelim- No. 


nary work of investigation. “But something else would, Mr. Car ter, for my wife is 
First a search was made in the house and about the, Spanish.” 

grounds for the corpse of Mrs. Halsee. “And Mrs. Halsee 2?” 

All to no purpose. “Was an American, beyond a doubt.” 

“We will look in the creek in the morning. Perhaps the} “That settles it. Now to come back to business—how 
water may reveal something,” said Nick. tall is your wife?” 

Where the body had lain the great detective picked up| “Five feet five.” 

a small envelope. “Then the murderer was a man about five feet eight 
It was unsealed and undirected. inches in height, stout, smooth-cheeked and smooth- 
Nick, without inspecting its contents, put the envelope headed, with an enormous Roman nose.” 

in his pocket. : Yes. 

Then he turned to the night watchman. __ . ‘Now for the house.” 


“Before we enter the house again, Mr. Jamison, I want) The first floor was examined with a minuteness that 


to ask you a few questions. First, did you see the face of astonished simple Si Jamison. : 
the murderer plainly ?” On the table in the kitchen a large piece of cheese was 


“Ves.” found. 

“And it was that of an entire stranger to you?” This had escaped the night watchman’s notice. 

“Tt was.” That it could serve as a clew never entered his un- 
“Tt was smooth, I believe you said 2” tutored mind. 

s=Yes! Nick, after looking at it closely for a moment, wrapped 
“How about his head? Was the hair short or long?” it in a piece of paper, and put it in his pocket. 


“Very short. In fact, he may have been entirely bald.”| Outside the kitchen door the great detective began to 
“You could see no hair from w here you stood ?” [look about for a footprint. 


eNO At last he found what he sought in a moist place in the 
“Might he not have had a fighting cut on?” path caused by the overflow from the artesian well. 
“He might.” In the soft mud several prints of a man's boot were 
“Now, as to his features—what sort of a nose did he found. 

nave?” - “Thaven’t seen a boot on a man’s foot in Cyante for 
“A large nose.” ' |twenty years,” said the marshal. ‘Are you sure these are 
“Very large?” boot marks ?” 
“Tt was a whopper.” : “Perfectly so.’ ; 
“Roman or Grecian ?” “By the way,” Wick remarked, “do you see anything 
“Roman.” . | peculiar about this print here,” pointing to a hole made in 
“How did you happen to notice it so particularly ?” ithe mud where the boot had sunk down several inches. 


“When I first looked in the window his arms were ‘‘Nothing but its depth.” 


- wears No. 7 boots. 
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Nick smiled queerly, but gave no explanation then of 
what was in his mind. 

In the room where the murder had been committed the 
great detective righted the chair which had been over- 
turned. 

It was a common rocker, cane-seated, but to render it 
more comfortable to the owner it had been. provided with 
a cushion, 

This cushion lay on the floor beside the chair, and by its 
condition invited ‘inspection. 


It was made of blue plush, and was stuffed with curled | 


hair. 


The hair showed plainly at a long slit on the under side. 


made with a sharp knife. 


“J wonder what this means?” queried Col. Finnerty, as/ 


he picked it up. 

“Tet me see it,” said Nick. 

In the bunch of curled hair which protruded from the 
slit the detective caught sight. of a section of glossy white 
_ paper. 

He pulled it out to find that it was of the size of an 
- ordinary letter sheet, and that on one side 1t contained 
printed matter. 

Marshal Tallant, looking over Nick’s shoulder, gave a 
start of surprise. 

“Why, good gracious, Mr. Carter, but this is most singu- 
lar. Here is a proclamation by the governor sent out 
from the State printing office at Sacramento two years 
_ ago, and the only other copy in town is in my office.” 

“When did you see your copy last?” 

“Yesterday.” 

Nick said nothing further on this subject. 

But the proclamation, after it had been read aloud, 

und its way into his pocket-book. 

It was a singular document, for in it Governor Mark- 
ham, by virtue of the authority granted him under the 
Constitution, offered a reward of five thousand dollars for 
the arrest and conviction of one Charles Moro Kasti, who 
was wanted for the murder of the cashier of the Del Monte 
bank. 


The description of the murderer was given as follows: 
Height, five feet eight inches; heavily built, weighing 


about one hundred and ninety pounds; smooth-faced, and 


wears hair, which is reddish brown, close clipped ; has an} 
unusually large Roman nose; eyes gray, small, and sharp ; | 
Has light, musical voice, and is a_ 


_ fluent talker; has been an actor. 

Nick remained in a brown study for some moments. 

“Got an idea, Carter?” interrogated Col. Finnerty. 

“ Yes. b>} 

“Several, eh?” 

Nick nodded. 

“T’ll unbosom myself later,” he said. ‘‘First to get this 
preliminary work over, and then for my deductions.” 


The bedroom was plainly furnished, like all the other); 


rooms in the house. 


Mrs. Halsee, though she had worn costly clothing, had | 
not surrounded herself with any of the other ordinary | 


appurtenances of wealth. 

There was a small bureau in a corner near the front 
window. 

“You are the officer having the highest jurisdiction 
here,” Nick said to the marshal, “and therefore you had 
- best lock all the drawers and take charge of the keys, 
pending the arrival of the coroner. By the way, he lives’ 
at the county seat, doesn’t he?” — 

“Yes, but in all local matters where dispatch is neces- 
sary the justice of the peace of Cyante is einpowered to. 
assume the coroner’s duties.” 

“Very well, then. We'll have the justice up here early | 
in the morning. e 


The marshal found a bunch of keys lying conspicuously — 


on the top of the bureau, and with them locked the draw- 
ers without inspecting their contents. 

He would have ransacked them without scruple had not 
Nick, who was as well grounded in law as the ordinary 
practitioner before the bar, imparted the information that 
the bureau must be regarded ag sacred property until it 


had been taken charge of by the coroner or his representa- ; 


tive. 
“But,” said Nick, in conclusion, “it would not be good 


* 


% ae 


Soy to leave the cottage and its belongings unguarded 
|for a moment prior to the arrival of your justice of the 
peace. You or Mr. Janzison must remain on guard during 
the interim.’ 

This point settled, Nick enteréd the other bedroom, 
which, from the evidences in closet and bureau, had been 
occupied by Millie Halsee. 

The bed had not been disturbed, the closet offered no 
suggestion, and the bureau was like the bureau of the 
;every day American young lady. 

All the same, Nick remained before the bureau for some 
|time, his keen eyes taking in every detail in the arrange- 
-ment of the various feminine articles lying before the 
| glass on the marble top. 

He did not touch or disturb anything. 

He merely looked. 

“Well, it’s just as I said, isn’t it?” spoke the night 
‘watchman. “Nothing here that tells anything about the 
| murder or the girl’s disappearance.” 

“That depends upon the sort of use a person makes of 
his eyes.’ 3 

“Then you have found something?” 

“Perhaps ” 

Si Jamison was curious to know what it was that Nick 
had discovered, but he had the good sense to refrain from 
-asking any questions. 

The time for explanation had not yet arrived. 
Col. Finnerty watched Nick admiringly as the great de- 
| tective followed up his investigations. 

It was close upon daylight when they left the house. 

Marshal Tallant had been strangely excited ever since 
he had looked at the governor’s proclamation found in tne 
' filling of the chair cushion. 

His excitement became greatly augmented when he 
reached his office. 
| ‘Will you be kind enough, marshal,” said Nick Carter, 
“to find the proclamation you received, and allow me to. 
compare it with the one in my possession /” 

The marshal opened his desk, and took out a large 
| scrap-book. 

Not more than a quarter of the leaves had been utilized, 
and so it did not take him long to look them all over. 

“Tt’s—it’s gone,” he gasped, in astonishment. 

“Gone? Are you sure?” 

“Took for yourself. It was on this page, and you can 
see where it has been torn out.” 

Nick looked and saw that a portion of the corner of the 
| document still adhered to the page upon which it had been 
pasted. 

He took the proclamation from his pocket-book, and 
nodded his head slowly as he gazed at it. 

A portion of one corner was gone. 

Placed upon the page of the scrap book where the mar- 
|shal’s copy had rested, it fitted the torn edge exactly. 

“That’s curious,” said the town officer. “It clean beats: 
me to guess how it happened. 

“T have glanced atthe proclamation, not reading it, of 
course, every time I have opened the book, and that’s two. 
‘or three times a week. But I had plumb forgotten the: 

description until you read it off to us up at the cottage. 
i|And it is mighty lucky for me, I’m thinking,” he mut~ 

tered under his breath, “that my memory came back 

when it did.” 

“Better get the justice of the peace right away,” sug- 
gested Nick, “for my investigations to be thorough must. 
| comprehend the mysteries of that bureau.” 
|} “Ill rout him out immediately,” said the marshal, 
whose anxiety to get away caused Nick to smile. 

When he was gone Col. Finnerty, divining what was 
passing in his friend’s mind, said, positively : 

“T am not going to bed until I have seen this opening: 
skirmish carried to some kind of a conclusion. You have 
made up your mind to something. Carter, I can see that 
by your face. What. itis I do not care to know until you 
are ready to tell me.’ 

“JT will tell you all I kics all I suspect, when the mar- 
shal comes back.” 

“ As for me, the case is plain enough in one respect.” 

“ And that is?” : 

“That the murderer is one Charles Moro Kasti, who two. 
years ago killed the cashier of the Del Monte bank.” 
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“T agree with you perfectly, but——” 4 

What he would have said was reserved for another 
-occasion, for his speech was broken off by the entrance of 
the marshal and the justicé of the peace. 

“T found him across the way at the hotel,” Mr. Tallant 
‘said, breathlessly, “and I found: somebody else that I 
collared instanter, and locked up in the cooler. Who do 
you think it is?” 

“The murderer ?” 

ECV eg=?” 

“What is your man’s name?” asked Nick Carter. 

“Charles Moro Kasti.” 

“And he answers the description given in the gov- 
ernor’s proclamation of reward?” | 

“Precisely.” 

“When did he arrive in town?” 

“This afternoon.” 

“Do you know why he came?” 

“Yes, to see his wife.” 

“Did he see her?” 

“Yes, Mr. Carter,” said the marshal, solemnly, “he saw 
ther and killed her.” m 

“Then he is the husband of Mrs. Halsee ?” 

“He is.” 

“He says so, I suppose ?” 

a“ Yes. ” 

“Does he say anything else ?” 

“Yes, He says he never killed her.” 

“And he speaks the truth,” said the great detective, 
-with emphatic earvestness. ‘‘Mrs. Halsee was not killed 
‘by the man you have taken into custody.” 

“But,” stammered the marshal, “the description—the 
man whom Jamison saw—the Roman nose—the fact that) 
he’s her husband—nonsense, Mr. Carter, it’s nonsense that 
it’s not he. I mean—that is—I am sure you’re joking, 
poking fun at me, aren’t you?” 

“Not a bit of it,” replied Nick, sternly. 

“But, old boy,” put in.Col. Finnerty, who had found a 
puzzle he could not solve, “not five minutes ago, if you 
will remember, you coincided with me in my view of the 
matter, which was that Charles Moro Kasti is the assassin.” 

“So I did,” returned Nick, complacently, “so I did, 
colonel, but—there was a but, you remember.” 

“Yes, you were about to say something more.” 

“JT will say itnow. The man arrested is neither the 
murderer nor Charles Moro Kasti.” é 

“You are a wonder, Carter, I have always said that,” | 
responded Col. Finnerty, “but I would give a good deal to 
know how you have arrived at such strange conclusions.” 
* “Sit down, and you, too, gentlemen,” indicating the 


| “He makes that his starting point at six o’clock, and 
‘every hour thereafter at the striking of the town clock his 
round is made, and he is back again.” 

“As I thought, and therefore the murder of last evening 
took place at ten o’clock, when the murderer knew that 
the night watchman would be on the bridge, and where he 
could look up at the lighted room and see what happened 
therein.” 

“What reason have you to believe that the murderer 
planned to have his bloody act witnessed by Jamison?” 
asked the marshal, upon whose face an expression of utter 
incredulity was stamped. 

Nick smiled as he answered * : 

“The bridge is but one link in a long chain of evidence 
that goes to prove that the murder was one of the most 
carefully planned affairs that ever took place in this State, 
or any other for that matter.” 

“T am inclined to think, Carter,” said Col. Finnerty, 
“that it was too carefully planned.” 

“‘Then you suspect——” ~ 

“T suspect nothing. I am only watching vour face, and 
noting your manner of speaking, and the drift of your 
remarks.” 

“T hope you find them interesting.” 

“They could not be more so.” 

“To proceed, then. The person who was expected, and 
for whom the roast chicken was intended, was the man 
now in the calaboose. 

“But he did not go to the house. Iam satisfied on this 
point, though I have no direct evidence to produce. 

“My main reason for feeling that the husband never 
went to see his wife is that the murderer’s plans indicate 
the fact. ; = 

“The first move in the diabolical scheme was to get the 
girl, Millie, out of the way. 

“The murderer had an accomplice, who went to the cot- 
tage, shortly before nine o’clock, and on some pretext in- 
duced the girl, with the mother’s consent, to go away with 
him. 

“She was making ready to retire for the night, when the 
accomplice came.” 

Nick paused for a moment, for a glance at the face of 
the marshal showed that that individual was strongly de- 
sirous of saying something. 

“Would the young lady go to bed with the light burn- 
ing in her room and when she knew that her-father was 
expected ?” he asked. ee 

“No, she wouldn’t,” returned Nick, imperturbably. 
“The fact is she did not know that her father was ex- 
pected ; neither did her mother. The announcement of 


marshal and the justice, ‘‘and I will tell you.” 


z 


CHAPTER IIT. 
BUT ONE CLEW TO THE MYSTERY. 


“First and foremost,” began Nick, “we have a widow, 
her daugbter, and a life of mystery. 

“She arrives in Cyante from nobody knows where, and 
rents the house on the hill. i 

“Her means are limited, in spite of her rich attire, for 
she furnishes the cottage in the plainest manner, and she 
does not startle the local tradesmen by the extravagance 
of her purchases. 

“Nobody visits her, and yet last evening she had every- 
thing arranged for the reception of some person. 

“The house was lighted up above and below as if fora 
party. 

“ And yet no party was in contemplation, for the reason 
that provision had been made for the inner needs of but 
one person, as the warm things in the oven indicated. 

“The murderer knew all about the preparations. 

“Not only that, but he knew at what hours of the night 
Mr. Jamison halted on the bridge.” 

“T can tell you something about that,” put in the mar- 
shal. “ Jamison is a very methodical watchman,and though 


Mr. Halsee’s presence in town was made by the man who 
came for Millie.” 

“T don’t see——’ 

“You will see presently, I hope, Mr. Tallant. Perhaps 
you are wondering, among other things, how I came to _ 
know that she went away just before nine o’clock.” ; 

“T was, and also how you know that she was preparing 
to retire.” 

“Mr. Jamison has told us of the regular habits of the 
mother and daughter. They were in bed, and the house 
was in darkness at nine o’clock every night. Now, then, 
Millie had taken down her hair, and was in the act of 
braiding it, when the man arrived and interrupted her. 

“A glance at the layout on the marble top of the bureau 
told me all this. There were the shell hair pins lying 
loosely about; there was the hair brush thrown down 
hurriedly, with evidence of the recent brushing upon it; 
there was a lace collar slightly rumpled from recent wear, 
and_upon the floor was a ribbon which had been used to tie 
the braided hair at night. 

“She had probably finished braiding her hair, and had . 
taken the ribbon in her hand when her mother startled 
her with the announcement that a strange man had come 
to take her away for a while. 

‘My idea is that she was to be taken to her father, and 
that she was to accompany him back to the cottage later 


5] 


operating at night under no special rules or regulations 
from my office has yet arranged a regular beat for him- 
self.” _ 

“ And the bridge?” 


in the evening. Further investigations will show whether 
I am right or wrong on this point. 
“At any rate she went away in a great hurry, and when 
ishe was gone her mother started a fire in the kitchen 
: % 
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range, and put the chicken and other things in the oven 
for the benefit of the expected husband. 

“He did not come, but a man who had made up to look 
as near like him as possible arrived in his stead.” 

“Look here, Mr. Carter,” the marshal interjected, im- 
pulsively, “this won’t do at all He couldn’t have de- 
ceived her into the belief that he was her husband. It 
might be done in novels; but in real life never.” 


With the conviction that he had demolished the great 
detective’s theory, the town officer leaned back in his 
chair with a look of triumph on his face. 

But Nick Carter exhibited not the slightest uneasiness | 
or dismay at the words. 

“You are too hasty, Mr. Tallant,” he said, calmly, “I 
have not said that the murderer intended to deceive Mrs. 
Halsee.” 

“But you intimated it.” 

“J beg your pardon, I did nothing of the kind. 
mated nothing. As for my theory——” 

“Let us have it.” 

“My theory is that he intended to deceive the night | 
watchman, not the woman.” 

“ Oh 7 

“The murder had been most carefully planned, as I said | 
before, and the murderer’s every step was taken with the | 
satanic purpose of throwing suspicion upon an innocent | 
man.” 

“The rhan I arrested ?” 

“Yes, marshal, the man you arrested. 

“Now, follow me closely, and see if I am right or not. 

“He came to the cottage and was received by Mrs. Hal-| 
see, who must either have known him or suspected who! 
he was } 

“He-was not hungry or he would have eaten of the) 
things in the oven. 


“But he did bite into a piece of cheese which he found 
in the cupboard, not because he wanted the cheese, but for | 
the purpose of putting one more nail into Mr. Halsee’s) 
coffin.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that the man who took the bite has a front; 
tooth missing; the marks on the cheese left behind show ': 
that plainly.” 

“Well?” 

“And if your man Halsee, now in the Jock-up, hasn’t a 
front tooth gone also then T’ll throw up this case, and | 
confess that I know nothing of the detective business.” 

“Suppose you run out.and take a look at the fellow’s| 
teeth now,” suggested Col. Finnerty, who was anxious to 
‘have the matter settled at once. 


The marshal was eager to go, and it did not take him 
- three minutes to perform the task. 

He returned to the office with a downcast face. 

“You're right, Mr. Carter,” he said, humbly. 
ass myself.” 

Nick said something which put him in a good humor. 

“Not an ass, Mr. Tallant, far from it, for your arrest 
to-night was a brilliant stroke. I am entirely satisfied | 
with it.” j 

“Are you, really ?” brightening up in a moment. 

“Yes. Why, I will inform you later on. 

“To continue my deduction,” resumed Nick. “The mur- 
derer left the cheese in the belief that it would likely be 
snapped up as a first class clew by any one of the officers 
of the law who might be called in.” 

“T don’t think I would have paid any attention to it at 
all,” said the marshal, dejectedly. 

“Perhaps not. Officers from Santa Cruz, San Jose, or 
San Francisco might. 

“Bnt. the most difficult piece of deception for the mur- 
derer lay in the matter of height. Halsee, he knew, was 
five feet eight inches—— By the way, marshal, run out 


I inti- 


“Tm an 


again, won’t you, and see if I’m right. Here, take my 
tape measure.” 

The marshal went out again, to return shortly with the 
statement that the prisoner’s height was exactly tive feet 
eight inches. ; ; 

Col. Finnerty opened his eyes a little wider, but said 

nothing. 

“The deception was difficult.” Nick went on, “because 


the murderer was about the height of Mrs. Halsee—five 
feet five inches. 

“He had planned to commit the murder in front of the 
open window, and as every detail of his appearance would 
probably be noticed—and as it was his desire also that it 
should be noticed—it was essential for the complete sue- 
cess of his fiendish plot that he should add three inches to 
his stature. 

“How did he doit? By means of boots made for the 
purpose. . 

“How do I know he wore boots with soles of over three 
inches in thickness? By the impressions in the soft mud 
outside the kitchen door. . 

“T knew when I saw the foot-prints that a trick had been 
attempted, for while it is not uncommon to meet a man 
with one club foot it is rarely that one comes across a man 
with two. 

“Besides, a person with two feet in this condition could 
not navigate with ease, while it is a fact that the murderer 
made tracks quickly after he had committed his crime. 

“He wore a false nose. It was necessary that he should 
wear one, for the man for whom he was digging this hell- 
ish pit owned a phenomenal proboscis. He had probably 
been an actor. 

“Charles Moro Kasti was an actor,” interrupted the 
marshal. ‘The proclamation said so. Perhaps they were 
brother actors.” 

“The relationship may have been closer still.” 

-*“Do you mean to have us believe that the murderer is 


| the real Kasti?” 


“ Yes. ” 

“Well, by thunder !” 

“Not only that, but I believe him to be the murderer of 
the Del Monte cashier, and that he endeavored in that 
affair as in this, to fix the crime on an innocent man.” 

“How he must hate this Mr. Halsee !” 

“ Hate is a feeble word to express his feelings toward 
the man in the lock-up.” 

‘Where a person has such an enemy it ought to be an 
easy matter to spot him. This man Halsee can probably 
tell you, Mr. Carter, who his evil genius is.” ~ 

“T shall go in and see him after a while. But I doubt if 
he has the faintest idea as to the identity of the monster 
who murdered his wife. 

“The fiend who would plan to throw the suspicion of a 
murder on an innocent party would not likely furnish 
that party with any information that would lead to the 
discovery of the truth. 

“ Jamison says the assassin threw his head back as if to 
protect his face from his victim’s fingers. It was to pro- 
tect his nose, for had Mrs. Halseé*seized it, as she might 
have threatened to do, the plot against the husband’s life 
would have fallen through. Z 

“But without this cireumstance I would feel certain on 
the false nose proposition. 

“By the outer door of the kitchen I picked up this.” 

Nick took from his vest-pocket a pinkish-looking sub- 
stance about as l:.rge as a brown bean, and which without 
close inspection might have been taken for a piece of 
candy. : 

“This,” said Nick, “is a part of the false nose—the end 
of it. 

“Tt is made of wax, and painted flesh-color. 
comedians make up in this way. 
on the instant. 

“So here is the chain of evidence forged by the murderer 
against Mrs. Halsee’s husband: the cheese showing the 
missing tooth, the matter of height, the nose and close- 
cropped hair and smooth face, and the copy of the gov- 
ernor’s proclamation offering a reward of five thousand 
dollars for one Charles Moro Kasti, who answers the 
description of the man the marshal arrested. 

‘And I might add that another chain will probably be 
found in the difficulty which the prisoner will experience _ 
in trying to establish an alibi. 

“Now, as to the accomplice and his work. 

“The moist place in the path not only showed prints of 
the murderer’s boots, but also the tracks of two other per- 
sons, one a man, the other a woman. 

“The man’s tracks were both pointing toward and from 
the house—the girl’s\from only. 


Many stage 
I recognized the article 
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“And the proof was there that they were all made— 
those of the accomplice and the girl—before the arrival at 


the house of the master spirit of the murderous conspiracy, | 


for his boot marks rested upon and partially obliterated 
some of the other man’s. 

“The case is then here in a nut-shell: Mr. and Mrs. Hal- 
see had a remorseless enemy. Wife and husband had been | 
separated for some tinve. The husband came to Cyante for 
the purpose of seeing his wife. He may have escaped | 
from prison, or he may still have been eluding arrest for. 
the alleged murder of the cashier. His enemy prevented | 
the meeting of husband and wife, murdered the latter, 

, and had the daughter spirited away, all without leaving} 
but one clew by which his identity could be discovered, 
and that clew is in this envelope.” 

He took from his pocket-book the envelope which he had | 
picked up on the spot where the body of Mrs. Halsee had! 
lain when found by the night watchman. 

“Tt did not come from the man, but fell from the bosom 
of the woman’s dress, either when she was thrown out of| 
the window, or when the murderer carried away the body. 

“How do i arrive at this conclusion? First by the per- 
fume of Russian violets which it exhales; secondly by 
this dent in the paper, which was made by the shank of a 
dress button.” 

Nick opened the envelope. 

It contained a small lock of hair, around which was 
folded the leaf of a book. 

“It’s not much, and a cursory examination doesn’t ex- 
plain what it means, but all the same, Mr. Murderer, this 
little lock of hair will be the means of unmasking you, or 
I’m no prophet.” 


that I had arrived, and how do you happen to kn 
so weli, you who are an entire stranger to me?’ 

“He laughed softly, and then replied : 

“*T_ know you from the description your wife gave me, ~ 
That nose would betray you anywhere, senor.’ 

“ ‘What message have you brought?’ I asked, for I 
was not yet satisfied that he was telling a straight story. 

“ «Tell my husband,” your wife said, “that I am stay- 
ing this evening -at the house of a friend up the cafion, 
the first house beyond the toll gate. 
o’clock, and we will walk home together.” ’ ” 

“ Did you go?” 

“Yes,” said Halsee, “I went.” 

“At what time did you leave the hotel ?” 

“ Half-past nine.” 

“How long did it take you to reach the 
the toll gate?” 

“Half an hour.” 

“Your wife, of course, was not there?” 

“ No: ” 

“Nor your daughter ?” 

“ No. ” 

“Whom did you find there?” 

“No one.” 

“What! 

ee Yes. ” 

“You had been tricked, then ?” 

“ Yes. ” 

“What did you do next?” 

“T started to return to the hotel.” 

“Why did you not go to your wife’s house and learn if — 
she were there?” : 

“Her house was in a direction opposite to the toll gate. 


house beyond = 


Was the house unoceupied ?” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE VICTIM OF A HUMAN FIEND. 


At Nick’s suggestion the justice of the peace, who had 
been a most attentive listener while the great detective 
talked, agreed to wait until it was broad daylight before 
going up to the cottage. 

There was yet half an hour to spare, and Nick put in 
the time by interviewing the marshal’s prisoner in the 


I had to pass the hotel to reach it.” 

“But you did not go there ?” 

“No. Fstopped at tte hotel. It was then after eleven. 
o’clock—a late hour for a eall or a visit.” 
~“Yet your wife would have welcomed you, no matter 
what the hour of your coming?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why did you not make another effort to see her, then?” _ 
“Because I was tired out; I had walked thirty miles - 
during the day, and my feet were troubling me.” z 
“Tt would have suited the plan of this enemy of his just 


little log calaboose on the banks of the creek, a short dis-| as well if he had gone to the house,” muttered Nick to 


tance from tke office. 

The man was sitting on a low bunk with his head bowed 
when Nick entered with Col. Finnerty. 

The marshal remained behind with the justice. 

“Well, Mr. Halsee,” said Nick, cheerily, “it isn’t as bad 
as it looks, lhope.” ® 

The man looked up with a start. 

His face was strongly marked, and yet it was an honest 
one. 

Nick made a mental note of this and other faets. 

““Who are you?” the man asked, in a husky voice. 

“Friends, I trust.” 


himself. 

But he said, aloud : 

“Tf I had been in your place I would have gone to the 
cottage anyway.” 

Halsee’s face flushed. 

“T had a stronger reason than fatigue for not going,” he 
said, hastily. 

“Ah! And what was it?” 

“T have an enemy, a veritable fiend, who has pursued 
me remorselessly ever since my marriage ” 

“This is interesting. Go on.” 

“When I knew that I had been deceived by this Mexi- 


“Friends!” he repeated, bitterly; “I have no friends.|can, I knew also in my heart that my deadly enemy was 


One I had once, but now she is dead.” 

His strong frame shook with emotion. 

Nick looked at him pityingly. 

“Yes, she is dead, but you must do something else be- 
sides repine. You must assist me in discovering her mur- 
derer and in finding your daughter.” 

= Then you don’t think that I killed her?” 

‘No. ” 

“God bless you for that asurance! I will do all I can t 
help you.” 

“Did you see your wife last night ?” 

“ No. ” 

“Yet you expected to see her?” 

“ Yes. ” 

“What prevented your going to the cottage?” 

“A visit from a Mexican.” 

“Did he come to the hotel 2” 

“Yes. It was just after dark, and I was about to start 


again at work.” 

“But why should this suspicion or conviction induce 
you to forego the pleasure of meeting your wife?” 

“Because [ feared another trap.” 

Nick’s lip curled. 

He liked men of sterner stuff. 

Halsee’s next words made the great detective think bet- 
ter of the man. 

“Tf you had suffered what I have suffered ; if your life 
had been cursed by this devil in human shape, as mine 
has been cursed, you would not wonder at my apparent 
want of courage.” 

“Perhaps not.” 

“To my mind Jast night the trip looked like one of fool- 
hardiness, for I had no right to risk my life with my 
wife’s future comfort stowed away in my pocket-book.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“JT mean that-she was in straitened circumstances, and 


ow me 


Call for me at ten — 


for the cottage and give my wife a surprise—she had not! that I was coming to her with ten thousand dollars in 
been apprised by me of my coming, or of my presence in bills, the result of one year’s mining operations in 
town—when this Mexican accosted me. : Mexico.” 

“Senor Halsee,’ he said, ‘I am come from your wife.’ “Then you feared robbery as well as murder ?” 

“ “From my wife,’ I exclaimed. “How did she learn! “It was a fear that had and has no name.” 
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“And yet if your enemy had sought your life he might 


have taken it while you were going up the cafion.” 


“So he might, but he doesn’t want my life merely. he 
wants to wring my heart-strings first. His vengeance is 


_ that of a fiend.” : 


“What have you done to him?” 

“JT do not know.” 

“ Who is he?” 

“f wish I could tell you.” 

“What! Have you no idea who this person is?” 

“No. He has wrecked my life, and yet Ihave not the 
slightest clew to his identity.” 

“Strange.” 

“Very strange.” 

“It was he who caused you to be accused of the murder 
of the cashier of the Del Monte bank, was it not?” 

“ Yes. 0 

“How did that affair turn out?” 

“T was acquitted.” 

= Were you arrested as Charles Moro Kasti?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you proved that your name was Halsee?” 

“ Yes. b>) 

“Did you ever learn what induced the officers to believe 
that your name was Kasti?” 

“ No. ” 

“Did you make any investigation ?” 

“Yes, and failed utterly. Nobody appeared to know 
where the information against me came from. To under- 
stand the matter thoroughly you must know that the 
cashier was killed in his room over the bank.” 

“Yes, go on.” 

“He was shot twice and left for dead. But before the 
breath left his body he had strength enough to crawl to 
the white plastered wall of the room and with his finger 
dipped in his own blood write upon that wall the name of 
his murderer.” 

* And that was?” 

“Charles Moro Kasti.” 

“Well?” 

“T was staying in Del Monte at the time with my wife 
and daughter.” : 

“Under the name of Halsee ?” 

“Vos,” 

“Proceed.” 

“T had been an actor, but was then managing a com- 
pany of which my wife was the star. The day after the 
murder we left for the southern part of the State.” 

“When and where were you arrested ?” 

“One month afterward at San Diego.” 

“What proof was adduced against you?” 

“Tetters were found in my trunk addressed to Charles 
Moro Kasti and alluding to a change of name to Halsee; 
two witnesses, who after the trial disappeared, swore that 
my true name was Kasti. But the matter of name 


- amounted to but little, and would never have been made 


a factor in my enemy’s satanic game but for the unfore- 
seen evidence against himself which the dying cashier 
placed upon the wall.” 

_“What proofs of your guilt were brought forward ?” 

“Tt was testified to by three prominent citizens of the 
town, whose veracity was unimpeachable, that I went up 
the stairs toward the cashier’s room half an hour before 
the finding of his dead body.” 

“What was the motive of the murder?” 

“The main motive was to put meina hole; the minor 
one-was robbery.” 

“Of the bank ?” 

“No, personal property of the”cashier, money he had 


- won at faro the afternoon previous.” 


“ Anything more?” 

“Yes, a charm from my watch chain was, found near the 
eashier’s body. It had been stolen from me that very 
evening.” 

“How did you escape conviction?” 

“T proved an alibi.” 

“Your enemy is not so shrewd, then, as you would have 
me believe. He would have provided against such a prob- 
ability as an alibi.” 

“ And so he did.” 

“What?” 


“ He did so provide.” 

“Then your alibi was not a genuine one ?” 

“No. My wife’s money bought it.” 

“That was a dangerous proceeding.” 

“T know it, but I was in the toils, and the only hope of 
escape lay in purchasing evidence.” 

“What followed your acquittal ?” 

“T was broke, and my reputation was gone, for in spite 
of the verdict people did not look upon me as an innocent 
man. I sent my wife and daughter to this place, and went 
to Mexico.” 

“Did your wife know that you were coming to her?” 

“Yes. I wrote to her that I was coming, but I did not 
fix the date of my arrival.” 

Halsee paused. His story was told. 

Nick Carter had not expected that the man’s revela- 
tions would help him much in unraveling the mystery of 
the murder. 

Therefore his face showed no traces of disappointment. 

“Tam afraid you will find it up-hill work to save me,” 
said Halsee, despondingly. 

“Tt will be hard work, I grant, but I have worked out 
tougher problems than this.” | 

“Tf the dead could speak my poor wife might help us.” 

The prisoner’s voice quivered. 

“Had she, then, a suspicion as to the identity of your 
powerful and cunning enemy ?” 

“T think she had, for in her last letter to me, written a 
week ago, she spoke of an important discovery she had 
made, but which she would keep to impart to me in per- 
son.” 

“Did you save that letter?” 

“ Yes. ” 

“ Where is it?” 

“In my pocket.” — 

“Tet me see it.” 

Halsee produced the letter. 

“The passage is there,” he said, pointing. 

Nick read as follows: 


“T have thought much over the mystery that surrounded 
your arrest and trial for murder, and of the attempt on 
your life the day of our marriage.” 


Nick paused. 

“MW hat does she mean by that?” he asked. 

“T received an infernal machine on the evening of our 
wedding. It was out of order, or I would have met a hor- 
rible death.” - ~ 

Nick continued his reading. 


“JT am convinced that the fiend who is responsible for all 
your misfortunes, who has twice tried to kill you, who was 
the instigator of the plot which placed me, a sane woman, 
in an insane asylum——” 


~ 


“That was another scheme to harass me,” interrupted 
the prisoner, “and it was.carried out while T was playing 
an engagement in Toronto.” _ 


“In'an insane asylum,” repeated the reader, “is an 
actor. More than this, I have made a discovery which if 
followed up by a shrewd detective may lead to the un- 
masking of our terrible foe. As you are soon coming 
home I will reserve the disclosure of my discovery until 
your arrival.” 


That was all. 

“He was an actor,” was the great detective’s emphatic 
assertion when he had returned the letter to Halsee, “for 
no one but an actor, or a detective, would have been able 
to make up and assume a difficult character as he has 
done.” 

“That does not help the case any.” 

“T think it does.” 

“T do not know of any actor who has a grudge againct 
me. ” 

“Did your wife never have any other suitor for her hand 
but vourself #” 

“None that I ever heard of.” 

At this juncture the marshal entered. 

“The justice got tired of waiting, and went up to the 
house alone,” he said to Nick. 

“That’s all right.” 
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“He has sent the bureau down in an express wagon.” - 

“Where is it?” — 

“In my office.” 

“T’ll see you again, Halsee,” said Nick, as he shook 
hands with the prisoner. “Keep up a brave heart. You’re 
not dead yet.” ' 

“But my wife is.’ 

“Yes, yes,” Satter the detective, hastily, “but there’s 
your daughter. You must think of her.” 

“ Where is she?” 

“T don’t know, but I will find her.” 

“My God! And she is in the power of my enemy. I had 
not thought of that before. Find her,” he entreated, “save 
her, and all my money, my ten thousand-dollar fortune, is 
yours.” 

“J don’t want your money, Halsee. 
for reputation’s sake ” 

“Who are you, a detestive?” 

“ Yes. ” 

“Your name?” 

_ “Nick Carter.” 

“Nick Carter! Them there is hope. If any man on 
earth can run this cunnings serpent down you are that 
man.” 


I am in this case 


CHAPTER V. 
: NICK CARTER FALLS INTO A TRAP. 


In the office of Marshal Tallant, Nick found the bureau, 
minus the mirror, which had been removed to permit of 
its easy transportation from the cottage. 

In the top drawer Nick expected to find something in 
the nature of letters, diary, or articles which would throw 
light on the discovery which Mrs. Halsee had made. 

He found nothing. 

There was not a letter, not a scrap of writing of any 
kind, in the drawer. 

And the only articles were those of neck wear, etc., 
which spoke of nothing but a woman’s necessities. 

The lower drawer contained wearing apparel, nothing 
more. 

Not even a scrap of jewelry turnedgup. 

Nick was disappointed. 

“ Where is the justice?” he asked. 

“ Across the way at the hotel eating breakfast.” 

“Did he make any discoveries of his own at the cottage?” 

oO No. ” 

“Is Jamison still up there?” 

“No. He has gone home for a nap.” 

“And is no one there ?” 

“Oh, yes. Taunce put his clerk in charge.’ 

“Taunce? Is that the name of the ae 

oe ‘Ves. ” 

“What else has he done?” 

“He has sent out men to search for the corpse.” 

“Good. Ill have a talk with Mr. Taunce presently.” 

“Then you won’t go up to the house again?” 

“Not now.” 

Nick, for reasons of his own, did not enlighten the mar- 
shal as to his plan of procedure. 

The officer was an honest fellow, but he might not be 
able to keep a secret. 

“Tn this case,” said Nick to himself, ‘‘I must act alone 
and keep my own counsel.” 

“J think I'll hunt up a bed, Carter,” said Col. Finnerty. 
“T would like to remain in town and watch your move- 
ments, but I must be in San Francisco to-night.” 

They shook hands and parted. 

“Tll see the justice and do a little figuring, then I'll 
take a short nap myself,” thought Nick. 

He crossed the street to the hotel—it was now close upon 
six o’clock, and the townspeople were stirring—and at the 
door encountered a black-bearded man of small stature, 
who was just coming out. 

It was John Taunce, Cyante’s justice of the peace and 
acting coroner. 

He greeted the great detective with a smile of pleasure. 

“T was on my way to see you,” he said, in a deep bass 
voice that evidenced strength of character. “I think I 
have made an important discovery.” 

“What is it?” 


“Just beyond the artesian well at the rear of the cottage 
I picked up this.” 

He showed a white silk handkerchief. 

There were stains of blood upon it. 

In one corner were the initials R. A. H., embroidered in 
silk. 

The handkerchief was strong with the odor of Russian 
violets. 

“Dropped by the murderer in his flight,” said the jus- 
tice. 

“But not by accident.” 

“No?” : 

“No. By design. Come with me, and I will show you 
the owner of the handkerchief, but not the murderer.” 

Nick led the way to the jail. 

The marshal was there, and they were immediately ad- 
mitted to the presence of the prisoner. 

Halsee bowed politely to Nick. 

But he looked questioningly at Taunce. 

“This is the justice of the peace,” said the detective. 
“You may speak your mind freely in his presence.” 

“You have discovered something, I know,” exclaimed 
Halsee, quickly, as he fixed his eyes on Nick Carter’s face. 
“What is it?” 

“Not a point in your favor, I am afraid,” 
tice. 

The prisoner’s jaw fell. 

“Perhaps it may~prove to be one in the end,” remarked 
Nick, quietly. 

“Now,” he continued, “I want you to give me your full 
name.” 

“Richard Arthur Halsee.” 

Nick bent over the prisoner and sniffed slightly. 

“What perfume do you use?” he asked. 

“Russian violets.” 

“Ah! Then.this must be your handkerchief.” 

Nick held it up before Halsee’s eyes. __ 

“Yes, itis. Where did you find it?” * 

The prisoner exhibited surprise, not fear. 

“Tt was found by Mr. Taunce near. the scene of the mur- 
der.” 

“Near the scene of the murder. 
down a sob—“ this is her blood.” 

He pressed the handkerchief to his lips and kissed it 
passionately, the tears falling from his eyes the while. 

“Does this look like guilt?” whispered the detective to 
the justice. 

“No, but then a good actor might be able to feign an 
emotion like this. And he is an actor, you know.” 

“How did you make that discovery ?” 

Nick looked at Taunce with suspicion in his eyes. 

The justice had not been present at the time of the nar- 
ration of the prisoner’s story. 

“Why, the proclamation of the governor in the other 
ease stated that. Don’t you remember ?” 

“Tt stated that Charles Moro Kasti was an actor. This 
man is not Charles Moro Kasti.” 

“That is a mere theory of yours. Of course I hope it 
may prove to be the fact, but at present I must say that 
circumstances strongly oppose your theory.” 

The justice spoke dispassionately. 

Nick was forced to admit the truth of the statement. 

And yet he believed in the prisoner’s innocence. 

And he meant to find the guilty party—this terrible man 
of mystery and murder—or never show his face in New 
York again. 

The justice and Niek left the jail. 

After a short consultation, which developed Scie 
the detective went to his room. 

He found himself confronted with one of the most diffi- 
cult problems he had ever undertaken to solve. 

“But one clew,” he wnuttered after he had revolved the 
affair over and over in his mind, “and that is in this 
envelope.” 

He took it out and looked closely at the small lock of 
hair, around which was folded the leaf of a book. 

“Now to work this thing out,” he said to himself, as he 
set his teeth together. 

“There’s one thing sure, and that is that Mrs. Halsee 
regarded this as something worthy of preservation, or she 
would never have carried it in her bosom. = 


said the jus- 
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< Tt must contain the discovery she alluded to in her let- 
ter to her husband. 

“Yes, and in her bureau was left the key cf the puzzle 
in her own writing. 

“But the murderer searched that bureau and carried the 
key away with him. 


“This, however, he did not find, and by it I will Sind} 
him.” 


Nick looked at the leaf closely. 

It had been torn from a printed novel, and contained 
twenty-six lines on each side. 

He then turned his attention to the hair. 

There were twenty-six hairs of unequal length. 

A light began to break in upon his understanding. 

There must surely be some connection between the num- 
ber of printed lines and the number of hairs. 

To test the matter he laid each one of the hairs along 
the printed line it reached, beginning with the shortest 
hair at the top of the page. 

Each hair pointed to a different letter. 


‘He changed them about a sufficient number of ‘times to: 


obtain the following sentence : 

“Meet me in Cyante, Thursday, June 12. The job must 
be done on that day, and this time there must be no mis- 
take. The girl will be your care, as before agreed upon. 
Come as a Mexican, and come in the afternoon.” 

That was‘all. 

Thursday, March 12, was yesterday. 

The Mexican had come, and the man who had sum- 
moned him was the murderer of Mrs. Halsee. 

Nick Carter then had this clew and this alone with 
which to hunt down Charles Moro Kasti. 

And when he found “The Woman in White,” author’s 
edition, with page 113 gone, he would be well on his way 
to the truth. 

He intended to make another visit to the cottage, but 
not in the day-time. 

Something told him that the murderer or his accomplice 
would revisit the scene of the tragedy that night. 

Perhaps for the purpose of searching for the lost en- 
velope with the secret cipher. 

“Tt was sent to the Mexican days ago,” 
ment, “and the fellow lost it. 


was Nick’s com- 


“And it must have been lost at some place outside of | 


Cyante. 

“How then did it come into the possession of Mrs. 
Halsee ? 

“The bureau must have contained that explanation. 

“The fiends have searched it once, but they have not 
had time to go over the house thoroughly. 


“They want the cipher as well as the key to it, or the 
explanation concerning it which the murdered woman 
must have left behind. 

“ And they will lose no time in ransacking the cottage.” 

Nick chained his thoughts, so to speak, at this point, 
and like a sensible man went to bed. 

At noon he was up and dressed and ready for work 
again. 

His first business was to ascertain if the search for the 
body had proved successful. 

It had not. 

That afternoon he instituted a search on his own ac- 
eount. 

_ He confined his operations autitoly to the creek. 

Without avail. 

After supper he took a stroll out of town in a direction 
opposite to the cottage, 

- But when darkness came on he made a careful detour, 
and reached the cottage from the rear. 

All was still as he approached the kitchen door. 

“1 think I'll get inside and wait for my quarry there,” 
was his resolution. 

The door was partly open. 

He gave it a push and made one step forward at the 
same time. 

The next instant a weight descended on his head and he 
fell like a log across the threshold. 


CHAPTER VI. 
IN THE VERY JAWS OF DEATH. 


It was a club wielded by a powerful hand which met the 
great detective at the door. 

Luckily the blow was a glancing one, or Nick’s skull 
would have been cracked. 

In a few moments he opened his eyes. 

He was lying on the floor of the kitchen, but he could 
see nothing plainly on account of the darkness. 

Presently, after his eyes had begun to get somewhat ac- 
customed to the gloom, he discerned the outlines of a 
man’s figure standing over him. 

The man’s face was masked. 

Nick tried to rise, but found a difficulty in the way. 

He was bound hand and foot. 

“Better lie stilla while, and take it easy,” spoke his 
assailant, in a light, musical voice. 

“Who are you?” Nick asked. 

“ A man you ought to have let alone.” 

“T know you now,” asserted the helpless detective, 
;boldly. “You are Charles Moro Kasti.” 

“Tadmit it. What of it?” 

“Then you are the murderer of Mrs. Halsee, as you are 
the fiend who assassinated the cashier of the Del Monte 
bank.” 

“Waiving the question of guilt, let us speak of my per- 
sonality. Who is there in the United States who can give 
|any information concerning Charles Moro Kasti?” 

Nick was silent. 

“There is not a living soul in all America who knows 
aught relating to that mysterious indiv idual. One man 
there was two years ago, who did know me.’ 

“Who was he?” 

“The Del Monte cashier.” 

“You have made admissions enough to satisfy me that 
you are the man I want.” 

“Then why don’t you take me?” 
| Nick gritted his teeth. 

Presently he remarked experimentally : 

“You don’t appear to fear me much.” 

“Fear you! Bah!” 

“Tf I were free, and you were safe from any immediate 
'reach, would you fear me?” 

“ No. ” 

“Whyenot?” 

“Because I might pass you in the street a hundred times 
in a day and you would not know me from Adam.” 

“Then if you are so fortified against detection why don’t 
| you release me ?” 

“JT will tell you. Because—” and the mysterious as- 
sassin’s voice sunk to a low whisper, “because you might 
strike a certain clew some time which might give me seri- 
ous concern; because, to be plainer still, your death 
makes the assurance of my safety doubly sure.” 

“Then you mean to murder me?” 

“T meaiu to put you out of the way certainly.” 

“What is to be my fate, then?” 

“Now you talk business. Your fate, Nick Carter, will 
be a terrible one. You will be roasted alive.” 

“What!” 

“My purpose is to set fire to this house with you in it, 
helpless to save yourself.” 

Nick remained silent, and closed his eyes. 

Charles Moro Kasti gave vent to another horrible laugh. 

He moved across the floor to a closet. 

In the corner he found a coal-oil can. 

Nick shuddered as the murderer began to pour the oil 
about the floor. 

But his apprehensions. reached the direst extreme when 
the masked fiend stood over him and allowed the death- 
holding fluid to drip over his clothing. 

When all was done, when Nick’s clothing had been val 
saturated, and the floor and wainscoted walls of the room 
had received their proper allowance of the inflammable 
oil, the murderer lifted Nick up in his powerful arms, and 
pore him to the closet. 

After thrusting the helpless detective into it 2 closed 
jand locked the door. 
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He lighted a match and applied the blaze to the floor. 

As the flames shot up and about he hurried quickly 
from the kitchen, closing the door carefully after him. 

Back of the cottage were the thick woods of the cafion. 
- Half a mile from the spot of his terrible crime this mon- 
ster of evil found a huge bowlder. 

Here he seated himself and watched the flames that now 
completely enveloped the cottage. 

When the roof fell in he jumped from the rock and 
plunged into the darkness of the woods. 

As soon as the match had been applied, and the fierce 
crackling of the cruel flames, as with raverous tongues 
they licked the dry, inflammable boards, was borne to the 
ears of the bound victim in the closet, he gave utterance 
to a cry of horror. 

Hark! What was that? 

A noise as of some one tapping against the wall of his 
prison. 

Not from the kitchen, but from the dining-room, did the 
noise proceed. 

“Hello!” came a voice, that though clear had a curious 
sound to his ears. “Are you alive?” . 

Nick tried to gasp out a word that should tell of his 
presence in the closet, but failed. 

But his wits had not yet deserted him. 

With all the force he could muster—and it was not 
much, because his ankles were bound by cords—he kicked 
agajnst the partition. 

An answering kick announced that he had been heard. 

Then came blow upon blow upon the wall. 

Would assistance arrive in time? 

A thin tongue of flame had penetrated the closet from 
over the door, and in another moment would come its 
mate, and then—— 

“Hurrah !” 

The voice was close to his ears. 

It had follesved a crash that bore down a part of the par- 
tition. 

Nick felt ie fire in his face, brought by the draught 
from the forced opening. 

But his death was not to happen as his would-be mur- 
derer had decreed. 


Strong arms enveloped his body, and bore him swiftly , 


through the blinding smoke to the cool air and safety. 

His clothing had taken fire once, but the rapid action of 
his rescuer had extinguished it. 

Not a word was said until Nick’s cords had been cut and 
his parched throat refreshed by a drink of the cool creek 
water. 

“Your luck held out after all, Nick.” 

“Chick !” 

He and none other was the speaker. 

The great detective was but human, and a great wave of 
affectionate gratitude swept over him as he looked up in 
the starlight at the face of his gallant and trusty pupi[ 
and ally. 


CHAPTER VII. 


CHICK AGAIN TO THE RESCUE. 


Nick and Chick sat for some time on the bank of the 
ereek, whither the great detective had been carried. 

Nick’s first questions when he -had embraced his 
faithful friend had reference to Chick’s sudden appear- 
ance at the cottage. 

“The day after you left New York,” said Chick, “you 
were wanted by a California millionaire. I told him 
where you were, and he said he would follow you by the 
next train. He had come all the way from Frisco to see 
you, preferring not to trust to the post, and as the matter 
was a serious one he would not lose a single day in hunt- 
ing you up. 

“T told him I was your saerakt and had authority to 
transact business for you during your absence, but he 
wouldn't open up to me. 

“ ‘What I have got te say,’ he remarked, ‘must be said 
to Nick Carter alone. But you may come along with me 
if you like, for your assistance will doubtless be needed in 
working this matter of mine to a successful issue.’ 

“This proposition suited me to a dot. 


“The next train for California saw us aboard as passen- 

gers for San Francisco. 

“We arrived at our destination this morning, and after 
leaving my millionaire at his hotel, the Palace, I hurried 
out to huut you up. 

“Chief Crowley had just arrived from the Almaden 
mines, and he told me where you were likely to be found. 

“An hour after my interview with him I was on board 
the train, ticketed for Cyante. 

“T arrived in town after dark, and was talking with the 
marshal ten minutes after I left the depot.” 

“Did you tell him who you were :” 

“No. Inever give myself away to a stranger, no mat- 
ter whether he be an officer or civilian, unless I know he 
can be depended upon.” 

“What did you say to him?” 

“TI told him Iwas a Santa Cruz merchant, that my 
store had been burglarized, and that I was hunting a good 
detective.’ 

“ Didn’t he ask you why you had come to a little town 
like Cyante to find your man?” 

“Yes, and I replied that I had telegraphed to Chief 
| Cr owley at San Francisco, and had received a reply trom 

his clerk that Crow ley was at Cyante.” 
“Chick, you’re a brick—truth and poetry.” 

“T have taken too many lessons from you to be caught 
out by an amateur.’ 

“Go on with your story, Chick. I am impatient to 
know how you happened to come to the cottage.” 

“The marshal, as I thought he would do, after telling 
me that Chief Crowley had gone home, referred to you as 
a detective who might take my case. 

“Where is he? asks I, ‘for I want to find him to-night 
if I can.’ 

| “The marshal couldn’t tell me. 

“He had seen you leave the hotel after supper, but he 
had not noticed in which direction you had gone: 

“T went over to the hotel, and there a crowd in the bar- 
room were discussing the murder of Mrs. Halsee. - 

“T listened until I had got all the information I wanted, 
and then J started for the cottage. 

“Says I to myself, ‘If I were Nick Carter, and had 
charge of this case, I would be monkeving around the 
scene of the murder to-night.’ ” 

“Chick, you’re a lad after my own heart.” 

“T reached the cottage, just in time to see somebody 
make a sneak out of the back door. 

“Tn another moment the flames filled the kitchen. 

“T don’t know what made me do it, but I rushed for the 
front, broke in the door, and hurried tbrough the house 
toward the room where the fire was. 

“The same power which impelled me to this action made 
me tap the partition that separated the dining room from 
the closet where you lay bound and in the shadow of 
death. 

“T am a good kicker, as you know, and when you 
answered my call by a kick of your own I set myself to 
work to force an opening in that wall. 

“J kieked to good purpose, as you are aware, for I 
yanked you out of that hole in the nick of time.” 

The little giant pressed his assistant’s hand warmly. 

Before they left the creek their plan of operation had 
been mapped out. 

The next morning a Mexican hunter, while working the 
cafion for doves found a knot of ribbon in a narrow trail 
about a mile from the ruins of the cottage. 

He picked it up, looked at it thoughtfully a moment, 
and then put it in his pocket. 

It had evidently been worn on a woman’s hat. 

“T’ve got two doves and a cotton tail in my bag,” said 
the Mexican to himself in excellent English, ‘‘and I was 
on,my way to town and breakfast. but as there is a chance 
of running into bigger game up the cafion I think I'll let 
the breakfast proposition slide for a while.” 

The hunter was Nick Carter. 

That the ribbon had been dropped by Millie Halsee, the 
missing girl, he made no doubt. 

And he felt sure that it had been dropped by design. 
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of her own accord. 
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wicked deception, and like the shrewd girl she was, had 


follow. 
So reasoned Nick. 
“And if my theory is the correct one,” he said to him- 
_ self, “I shall find another clew before long.” 
With eyes to the ground he moved forward with the 
noiselessness and celerity of an old backwoodsman. 
About a quarter of a mile from the place where he had 
_- picked up the ribbon he made a discovery that furnished 
a most satisfactory corroboration of this theory. 

One of the tiny mountain streams which fed the creek 
crossed the trail, near the intersection of a small cross 
ee with the main cafion, along which the trail thus far 
had led. 

On each side of the little stream—scarcely a yard in 
width—the ground was moist for several feet. 

In this moist earth the detective found the tracks of a 
man and a woman. 

And he found something else. 

Near the water and in the middle of the trail he saw 
something which glistened in the sun like silver, 

It was silver. 

He stooped and picked the object up. 

A lady’s open-faced watch. 


Nick, greatly pleased over his find, glanced at the 


_ & time which the hands denoted. 
Eleven o’clock. 
He looked at the face closer. 
The watch had stopped. 
“And she stopped it,” he reasoned, “and at the moment 
of dropping it to the ground. 
_“ Eleven o’clock! That means eleven o’clock last night. 
“She had the use of her hands, that is evident, but all 
the same, she was not a free agent.” 
On reaching the cross cafion Nick paused, for here the 
trail forked. 
Which route should he take? 


As he stood hesitating as to his course a crackling in the | 
bushes behind him caused him to start violently, and for, 
the moment dismiss all other considerations except those | 


which affected his own safety. 

As he wheeled quickly with his gun in a position that 
would permit instant and effective use an exclamation of 
surprise, uttered in Spanish, greeted his ears. 


Before him stood a Mexican, young, smooth-faced, and | 


trembling either with excitement or fear, Nick could not 
tell. : 
Like a flash the right thing to do and the right thing to 
say came into Nick’s head. 
He still had the watch in his hand. 


The Mexican must have seen it when he came up, and | 
in all probability he was the accomplice of this terrible: 


Charles Moro Kasti; the Mexican, in fact, who had car- 
ried off the girl. 

“T found this little time-piece just beyond you, near the 
water. Is it yours, senor?” 

Nick spoke in Spanish, and with the fluency of a native. 

As aman of many accomplishments he was, of course, 
a fine linguist. 

The Mexican eagerly replied : 

“Yes, yes, senor, it is mine. 
sister.” 

He extended his hand for the watch. 

Instead of giving it to him at once Nick coolly opened 
the case and looked at the back. 


That is, it belongs to my 


“And what is your name, senor?” the detective asked, | 


_ his eyes fixed magisterially upon the man. 

“My name—why——” 

“The watch is inscribed with the initials ‘M. H.’. Your 
sister’s, eh?” - 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Then what is your name and your sister’s ?” Si 

“Why do you ask, senor?) You are a stranger to me, 
and I know not your motive.” 

“My motive is an honest one. Iam a hunter, and while 
out hunting I find a lady’s silver watch. 
along who says it is the property of his sister. 
speak the truth and he may not. 
the claim he puts forward is a genuine one unless’ I ask 
him a few pertinent questions?” 


~ 


He may 


taken pains to mark the trail she had been compelled to 


Aman comes 


How am I to know that, 


| “True, true, senor, Isee. I beg your pardon for my 

hasty words. I will give you my name. It is Manuel 
Herrera, and the name of my sister is Manuelita Herrera. 
Are you satisfied ?” 

“Perfectly so. Take the chronometer.” 

And with an air that denoted complete belief in the 
Mexicar.’s statement Nick handed over Miss Halsee’s 
property. 

“ And now,” said the detective, as he observed that the 
Mexican, instead of moving off, was standing still and re- 
garding him dubiously, “I would like to ask you a ques- 
tion on a matter that affects my interests deeply.” 

“Ah! And what is it, senor?” , 

“Which direction shall I take to strike the best hunting 
grounds?” 

The Mexican’s face, which had worn an expression of 
perplexity, cleared at once. 

“That way, senor,” pointing up the main cafion. “You 
go about three miles, and there in a little pocket (bolsa) 
you will find all the game in the world.” 

“Thank you, and buenos dias, senor.” 

Nick touched his sombrero and started off at a brisk 
pace. ; 

Soon he reached a dense growth of chaparral. 

Passing into 1t until his form was lost to view from the 
trail, he went onward until he reached an elevation from 
ae he could look about him without being seen him- 
self. 

His eyes became fixed upon the trail that led up the 
cross cafion. It followed the side of a hill, and could be 
plainly seen at spots where it emerged from the trees inte 
‘the open spaces. 

Ten minutes passed. 
Nick was beginning to fear that he had made a mistake 
| when his eyes suddenly brightened. 

The figure of the Mexican had come into view. 

He was hurrying rapidly up the cross cafion. 

Nick sped back over the route he had taken until he 
reached the point where the trail forked, and where he 
had encountered Senor Herrera. 

Here he made no stop, but hastened on quickly and 
| silently like some sleuth-hound on tne trail of the mur- 
_derer’s accomplice. 
| For several miles the shadowed and the shadower, the 
| trailer and the trailed, pursued their rapid way. 

At last the head of the cross cafion was reached, and 
‘here the Mexican stopped. 

Nick stopped also, not twenty feet behind his quarry, 
_ but concealed from view in the friendly shelter of a mass 
of wild rose-bushes. 

Before the Mexican was a large mound of debris—rock, 
gravel, and earth—all of a reddish color, which instantly 
suggested something to the detective. . = 

He looked from the mound to the almost perpendicular 
wall of rock above it. . * 

There, as he expected, was the mouth of a large, open 
| tunnel, leading into the heart of the rocky hill. 

The surroundings of the tunnel indicaved that the work 
of excavating for cinnabar (from which quicksilver is ex- 
tracted) had been for some time abandoned. 

The Mexican ascended the mound, and stood at the tun- 
nel’s mouth. ; 

. Here he paused for a few moments, to sweep his eye 
down the cross cafion. 

Apparently satisfied that all was well, he entered the 
tunnel and was lost to view. : 

Nick Carter hesitated not a moment. 

He was engaged in a desperate enterprise, but his cour- 
age never faltered. 
| At the peril of his life he would find the missing girl, 
and drag the murderer of her mother before the bar of 
avenging justice. 

Close upon the wake of the Mexican went the brave and 
fearless man-hunter into the gloomy hole. 

His movements were noiseless, and as long as the light 
lasted he made good headway. 

The Mexican pursued a straight course, and never once 
looked back while his figure could be seen. — 

About a hundred yards from the mouth ‘the tunnel de- 
flected suddenly, and the light from without was shut off. 

Nick had now to feel his way with the utmost caution. 
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Soon the air became close, and he had great difficulty 
in breathing. 3 

But he pressed on resolutely. 
= ores to his joy, he saw ahead of hima streak of sun- 

ight. ; 

The next instant the 
the Mexican. 

But only for an instant. 

A minute later and Nick stood by the streak of light 
and gazed up a shaft that cut the tunnel at this point and 
led to the open air. 

A ladder furnished the means of ascent, and the Mexi- 
can was near the top when Nick put his foot on the;lowest 
rung. 

But the great detective did not venture to begin the 
ascent until Senor Herrera had disappeared through the 
opening. : 

Then the disguised man-hunter went up like a monkey. 

As soon as his eyes were on a level with the ground he 
locked around for the man he had been trailing. 

The shaft was in a clearing of some ten acres, and scat- 
tered over it could be seen a number of wooden shanties, 
now deserted, and in all stages of dilapidation. 

He was looking at a deserted mining camp. 

But the shanties had no attraction for his eyes, for his 
gaze became centered upon a small canvas tent not fifty 
feet away. 

The Mexican was just in the act of entering the tent 
when the detective turned his eyes upon it. 

Nick glided up to thé tent, stopped near the entrance, 
which was not closed, and listened intently. 

“She’s asleep,” said a woman’s voice in harsh, fretful 
accents, “and if I had my way she’d be dead.” 

“Pah! You’re jealous, Sarah. You know you are.” 

The woman made no reply to this. 

“The old man doesn’t want her life just yet,” said the 
Mexican. 

“So you’ve said before, Bill. I suppose he wants to 
play her off as a victim before~her father, and until the 
hangman gets in and makes Halsee croak.” 

“You've said it.” 

“The cords hurt her a while ago, and she asked me to 
remove them, but I would not do it.” 

“How can she sleep, then?” 

“Plumb tired out, I suppose.” 

“Well, I'll give her swinging room fora while. No 
danger of escape while we two are on deck, eh, Sarah ?” 

“No danger as long as you behave yourself, Bill 
Burkart.” ‘ 

“How’s my behavior as a Mexican? Am I not a dandy? 
Give me a kiss, old girl, and get a grin on if you can’t 
conjure up a smile.” 

There was the sound of osculation, and then Bill said: 
.“Now to give Miss Millie a chance to stretch herself. 
Here we are.” 


spot was darkened by the form of 


He cut the cords which secured the poor girl’s wrists, 


and ankles. 

Then to his surprise Millie Halsee, a dainty blonde with 
the loveliest of complexions, jumped to her feet—she had 
been lying on a couch of straw—and with flashing eyes 
tunred angrily on the man who had treated her so in- 
humanly. 


“You monster! How have you dared to treat me in this| 


way?” 

Money will make a man do anything,” answered Mr. 
Burkart, serenely. x 

“You told me that if I would come along peaceably no 
indignity should be put upon me.” 

“T had to give you a game of that sort in order to close 
your pretty mouth. You didn’t want me to gag you, I 
hope?” - 


“Tf I were a man I—I believe I should be tempted to) 


kill you!” . 

The villain laughed in her face, and then turned to say 
something to the heavy-browed brunette of uncertain age 
who sat on a camp stool at his side. 

“Took out!” Sarah exclaimed, “she’s going to bolt.” 

Bill Burkart® with an oath looked around, and saw that 
Millie had sprung past him, and was near the tent’s 
entrance. 

She was outside before he could reach her. 
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“Stop, curse you!” he yelled, as he was leaving the 
tent, ‘‘stop, or 1’ll fire !” 


“Suppose you stop yourself,” spoke a menacing voice — 


close at hand. 

The villain turned his head, and saw the disguised 
detective. : 

And he saw something else. 

A revolver pointed at his head, and held in hands that 
knew how to shoot to kill. 

But the accomplice of the mysterious Charles Moro 


Kasti was endowed with a reckless bravery that feared — 


nothing. 
With a yell of rage he sprang for the detective’s throat, 
regardless of the pistol. : < 
Bang! bang! 


One shot struck Burkart in the side, the other carried 
off a section of one ear. 

But no halt made he. 

Throwing his arms around the detective before the lat- 
ter could fire again he tried to bear Nick to the earth. 

But in this undertaking he soon found, to use a common 
expression, that he had bitten off more than he could 
chew. 

Nick, as the reader knows, was a second Hercules in 
strength, and the equal in science of the best prize fighter 
that ever shied his caster into the ring. 

There could be but one outcome to the struggle. 

Opposed by a young giant in muscle and skill, with his 
own strength fast ebbing away from the wound in his side, 
Bill Burkart’s grasp on Nick soon relaxed, and he fell alt 
of a heap on the ground. 

As Nick stood over him a suggestive click! click?! 
caused him to look up with a start. 

The woman Sarah stood at the tent door pointing a re- 
volver straight at him. 

Crack! 

The detonation was succeeded by a scream that could 
have been heard half a mile away. 

It came, not from Nick, but from the lips of the woman. 

Tt was not her pistol which had been discharged. 

In the very act of pressing the trigger a bullet shot from 
another weapon had struck her revolver, and sent it fly- 
ing from her hand. 

As she gave utterance to a scream of rage and terror 
the author of the divertisement in Nick Carter’s favor 
| stepped from behind the tent with a smile of pleasure on 
| his honest face. 

It was Chick. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
. THE FIEND IS UNMASKED. 


Finding herself between two fires—Nick in front of her 
‘and Chick behind her—the woman Sarah concluded to 
surrender. 

She was unarmed, and when Nick pointed to the tent 
entrance she sullenly walked in and took her old seat by 
the straw. Chick shook hands with his superior, and then 
| stooped down and looked into the face of Nick’s late 
| antagonist. 

He was dead. ‘ : 

He was about to follow Nick and the woman into the 
tent when the voice of Millie Halsee made him pause. 

“Ts he dead ?” she asked. 

Chick looked around in every direction, but could see 
no one. 

“Yes, he’s dead,” he said, “and you may be dead, too, 
for all I know, for. can’t see you anywhere.” 

“Here I am.” 

This time he paid attention to the direction from which 
' theavoice came, and saw the head of Millie looking out of 

the mouth of the shaft. 

' Chick went up to talk to her, and the conversation was 
going on when Nick stepped out of the tent, followed by 
the woman Sarah. 

“Your husband is dead,” he said, gravely, “and I’ve no 

wish to harm you. Go, and let us hear no more of you.” 
| “He'was a brute, 
“I’m glad he’s gone.” 


” she said, pointing to the dead body. 
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=n pped out the words, then turned on her heel, and 
w viftly up the hill. 
ick approached Chick, and spoke quickly and in a low 
tone. 

“Follow her, and report to me in Cyante.” 

“Shall you go to town at once?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T shall probably get there first.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“T have an idea the woman I am to shadow will go post 
haste to Cyante.” 

“That suits me.” 

“All right.” 

Chick was off without further words. 

When he was gone Nick and Miss Halsee had a few 
words of explanation. 

The story of her mother’s murder gave her a terrible 
shock, and it was some time before she was sufficiently 
composed to answer the great detective’s questions. 

She was preparing to retire on the evening of the mur- 
der when her mother came into her room to say that her 
father had arrived, and wanted to see her before coming 
to the house. z 

She was to accompany the messenger, a Mexican. ° 

The reason for her father’s strange request was not 
given. : 

She followed the Mexican, who afterward proved to be 
Bill Burkart, until more than two miles of the mountain 
trail had been traversed. 

Here, by a rocky precipice, her guide showed himself in 
his true colors. 

He told her that she had been deceived, and that her 
father was in Cyante. 

“Tt was necessary, however, he said, for the success 
ofascheme of his employer, whom he would not name, 
that I should be kept in seclusion a short time, and then 
returned to my parents. é 

“T must therefore continue my journey with him, and 
he would promise not to use physical force, or put any 
physical restraint upon me if I would agree to make no 
outcry and come along peaceably. 

“T weakly consented, and when we reached the tent he 
and that woman Sarah threw themselves upon me, and 
bound me hand and foot.” 

Millie could give Nick no information whatever con- 
cerning her mother’s murderer. 


. 


They returned to Cyante by way of the shaft and the 
tunnel, reaching town late in the afternoon without meet- | 


ing any further adventure. 

After turning Millie over to the kindly care of the mar- 
shal’s wife Nick went to the hotel. 

At the door a young man who in look and dress might 
have been taken for an eastern tourist gave him a pecu- 
liar wink. 

The tourist was Chick. 


Ten minutes later, in Nick’s room, the two detectives | 


held an earnest conversation. 

Chick had shadowed the woman Sarah to Cyante as he 
had predicted. 

He haa seen her enter a house on the outskirts of town, 
a brick house in a hollow, occupied by a bachelor. 


After a short stay within she had reappeared, and reach- 
ing the road had gone swiftly in the direction of San Jose. 

It was close upon dusk when Nick and Chick, coming 
from different directions, met in a grove of trees in the 
hollow near the brick house. 

“He’s in town,” said Chick, ‘‘but I heard him say he 
intended to go home early.” 

“ We'll have time, I think.” 

“Got your skeleton outfit with you?” 

“Yes, Chick.” 

The brick house was in darkness when Nick began oper- 
ating at the front door. 

An experienced burglar could not have effected an en- 
trance quicker than he did. 

Passing into the small hall Nick drew a bull’s-eye lan- 
tern from under his coat, and throwing back the slide 
- flashed the light ahead of him. 

The investigations began with the front room and ended 
in the library. 


There Nick found a book he was in search of—Wilkie 
Collins’ “ Woman in White,” author’s edition, 
Page 113 was missing. 
| From his pocket the great detective took the envelope 
‘containing the secret cipher. 
The page which held the lock of hair was brought forth. 
It had one irregular side, where it had been roughly 
‘torn from the book, and it fitted perfectly into the volume 
, before him. 
| So far so good. 
A further search brought forth a box used by actors, 
consisting of materials for making up, ete. 
In this box were several wax noses, one with the end 
gone. ; 
; Nick produced the end of the nose found in the cottage 
‘of Mrs. Halsee. 
| Again a perfect fit. 
About this time steps were heard on the porch without. 
Nick drew the slide of his bull’s-eye, and with a whis- 
per to Chick took a position on one side of the door open- 
ing into the hall. 
Chick slipped through the folding doors into the parior. 
The front door opened, and a man strode into the hall. 
He walked straight for the library door. 
| As he reached it Chick stepped into the hall from the 
| parlor. 
The man opened the door of the library. 
; As he did so he was attacked from front and rear. 
He struggled like a madman, but he was overmatched. 
Not until a few good thumps on the head from a clubbed 
|revolver had reduced him to submission and insensibility 
‘did Nick produce his lantern and turn the light on the 
| face of the victim. 
| It was that of John Taunce, Cyante’s justice of the 
peace. 
| The murderer of Mrs. Halsee was unmasked at last. 
The black beard was false, and when it, together with 
‘the wig which covered the justice’s head had been re- 
| moved the close cropped reddish brown hair and smooth 


‘face of the man who had personated Richard Halsee was 
|. disclosed. : 

Nick and Chick had won a great victory. 

They had run to earth the mysterious enemy of Richard 
| Halsee, and they had uncovered the rea] Charles Moro 
Kasti. 

When the arch villain recovered his senses he grated 
his teeth, and rolled his eyes in the impotence of his mur- 
| derous rage. ~ 

But he could do no harm, for he was bound securely 
with stout thongs of leather. 

Nick tried to enter into conversation with him, but the 
‘human fiend refused to utter a syllable. 
|. He was conveyed to the county jail that night, but in 
| the morning he was dead. 

He had found means unknown to his jailers to poison 
hiniself. ; 

But the secret of his life did not die with him. 

Every caiminal has a weak spot in his make up. 

Kasti alias Taunce was weak in the matter of a diary. 

Nick Carter found the diary while engaged in a sys- 
| tematic search of the brick house. 

The diary told the story of his hate for Richard Halsee. 

He was that gentleman’s half-brother. 

Disowned and disinherited by his father in favor of 
Richard, because of his evil courses, he had vowed to 
_ wreck his half-brother’s life. 

He had been an actor before his arrival in Cyante, and 
in England, the scene of his first theatrical experiences, 
he had borne the name of Charles Moro Kasti. 

A daring hotel robbery was laid to his door while he 
was touring the provinces, and to escape arrest he fled the 
country and changed his name. 

He had not meant to murder the Del Monte cashier, but 
when he saw that he was recognized by the cashier as a 
‘former English acquaintance he used his pistol with fatal 

effect. 

The scheme to murder Mrs. Halsee, abduct the daughter, 

and entrap the husband was carefully planned. 
i But the best laid schemes go oft astray. 

He pitted himself against Nick Carter, the world beater, 

and went to the wall. 
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He had used Bill Burkart as a tool for many years, and 
= hen apart they had carried on a correspondence in 
sFipher. 

Burkart was in Santa Cruz when he received the secret 
instructions relating to the abduction of Millie. 

Where Mrs. Halsee found the envelope containing the 
lock of hair and the leaf of the “Woman in White,” and 
how the murderer’s accomplice happened to lose it, will 
never be known, for the only persons who could throw 
any light on the matter had died by violence, as the 
reader knows. 

Charles Moro Kasti had been a resident of Cyante only a 
year, but it was long enough to make him eligible to the 
office of justice of the peace. 

In his official capacity he had visited the cottage after 
the murder, and had ransacked the bureau for incriminat- 
ing evidence against himself. 

That was why Nick found nothing in the shape of a 
clew when he searched the bureau. 

Richard Halsee in due time was released from custody. 

He was able to explain one matter that had puzzled the 
townspeople. 

His wife had refused to go into society, because she 
feared that the story of his trial for murder had reached 


the little town, and that her daughter might not be treated 
with the respect that her virtue, intelligence, and beauty 
demanded. 

Milkte did not remain long in Cyante. 

She went with her father to Mexico. 

Before they left they had the melancholy satisfaction of 
giving the body of Mrs. Halsee Christian burial. 

For the day after the arrest of the murderer the corpse 


of the murdered woman was found in a prospect hole near - 


the tunnel. 
Nick and Chick took an early train for San Francisco, 
well satisfied with their success in Cyante. 


(THE END.) 
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